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Agricultural  Radio  Program  Broadcast  By  Six  Stations 
Brings  Farm  News  And  Information  To  11,000  Homes 


Approximately  11,000  Alberta  farm  families  make  up  the 
regular  listening  audience  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture radio  program,  "Call  of  the  Land."  Broadcast  by  six  stations 
in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  the  program  is  designed  to  carry 
advice  and  information  to  the  agricultural  population  as  a  public 
service. 

"Call  of  the  Land"  is  a  10-minute  presentation,  heard  every 
weekday  except  Saturday.  It  has  grown  steadily  in  popularity 
since  its  inception  in  April,  1953. 

Commercial  radio  stations  carrying  "Call  of  the  Land" 
include  CFGP,  Grande  Prairie  (12:00  noon);  CFRN,  Edmonton 
(12:05);  CKRD,  Red  Deer  (12:45);  CFCN,  Calgary  (1:00);  and 
CHAT,  Medicine  Hat,  (1:05).  CKUA,  the  non-commercial  outlet 
of  Alberta  Government  Telephones,  makes  the  desirable  time 
of  12:30  available. 

According  to  departmental  officials,  several  commercial  radio 
stations  would  carry  the  program  on  a  sustaining  (non-paying) 
basis  similar  to  CKUA,  but  release  times  would  necessarily 
depend  on  varying  circumstances.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
accordingly,  purchases  broadcast  time  at  the  midday  period,  when 
most  farm  families  are  free  to  listen. 


The  preparation  and  production  of  "Call  oi  the  Land"  is 
entrusted  to  two  graduate  agriculturists — Everett  R.  McCrimmon, 
the  supervisor  and  commentator,  and  Stuart  E.  Wilton,  com- 
mentator-writer. Headquarters  for  the  program  are  in  the  Terrace 
Building  in  Edmonton,  where  the  Radio  and  Information  Branch 
produces  the  radio  program  and  publishes  material  for  use  by 
press  and  radio. 

The  production  staff  draws  from  any  sources  oi  sxpert 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  handling  of  the  daily  assign- 
ment. In  addition,  considerable  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  interview 
technique,  both  in  the  studio  and  in  the  field. 

For  field  work,  portable  recording  equipment  is  used  and 
the  departmental  commentators  are  enthusiastic  over  the  micro- 
phone presence  of  farm  folks.  Experience  has  borne  out  that  the 
average  farm  person  approaches  a  microphone  interview  in  an 
easy,  unaffected  manner. 

During  the  time  the  program  has  been  in  existence,  many 
field  interviews  have  been  carried — direct  from  field  days,  short 
courses,  tillage  contests  and  other  agricultural  gatherings  in  many 
parts  of  the  Province. 

(Continued  on  Page  Two) 


.  .  .  Everett  McCrimmon  records  an  inter- 
view   with    William    Hosford,    of  South 
Edmonton  .  .  . 


.  "Call  of  the  Land"  goes  on  the  air  with  {left  to  right)  Miss 
Marily-n  Sears,  Mr.  McCrimmon,  and  Stuart  Wilton  .  .  . 


.  .  .  Stuart  Wilton  tapes  a  pro- 
gram in  the  recording  room  .  .  . 
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Five  Families  Receive 
Master  Farm  Awards 

Five  Alberta  families  are  honored  in  this  year's  Master 
Farm  Family  Awards. 

The  families  are  the  Martin  Arndt  Family  of  Barr- 
head, the  Harlie  H.  Conrad  Family  of  Clairmont,  the 
Adam  Buyer  Family  of  Carbon,  the  William  Storch 
Family  of  Garden  Plains  end  the  Ansley  King  Family 
of  High  River. 

Each  family  receives  $1,000,  an  engraved  plaque,  and  a 
distinctive  name  plate  for  the  farmstead  entrance. 

This  is  the  sixth  year  of  the  Master  Farm  Family  Awards 
to  Alberta  farmers  who  have  achieved  outstanding  success  in 
farming  and  family  and  community  life.  Under  the  slogan  of 
"Good  Farming,  Right  Living,  and  Clear  Thinking,"  the  program 
emphasizes  the  advantages  of  farming  and  the  satisfaction  which 
can  be  found  in  rural  life. 

Thirty-two  families  were  nominated  for  the  awards  this 
year  and  judged  on  87  factors  relating  to  farm  operation,  farm 
life,  community  work  and  business  management.  Regional  com- 
mittees of  working  farmers,  technical  agriculturists,  home 
economists,  farm  wives  and  representatives  from  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Farms  select  the  winners,  with  a  provincial  com- 
mittee confirming  the  selections. 

Martin  Arndt  came  to  Alberta  as  a  Polish  immigrant.  He 
worked  four  years  as  a  coal  miner  in  the  Drumheller  coal  fields 
to  make  enough  for  a  down  payment  on  a  partly  cleared  quarter- 
section  four  miles  east  of  Barrhead.  In  eight  years,  he  completed 
payments  on  the  land  and  later  added  two  other  quarter-sections 
to  his  hbldings,  each  to  be  given  to  a  son  when  he  is  21. 

With  sons,  Irvine,  20,  and  Leonard,  18,  and  their  daughter, 
Emily,  16,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arndt  are  mixed  farmers.  They  are 
accumulating  a  herd  of  Holstein  dairy  cattle,  and  raise  hogs, 
turkeys,  and  chickens  in  addition  to  their  grain  crops. 

Harlie  H.  Conrad,  who  farms  seven  quarter-sections  three 

Farm  Radio  Program 

(Continued  From  Page  One) 

In  the  first  few  months  of  operation,  65  Alberta  farm  people 
including  juniors  were  recorded  by  "Call  of  the  Land"  micro- 
phones. The  figure  was  second  only  to  that  registered  by  regular 
department  of  agriculture  technicians,  who  made  75  radio 
appearances.  The  remainder  of  almost  200  interviews  was  con- 
tributed by  speakers  from  other  government  departments,  the 
University  of  Alberta,  the  Canada  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
a  few  others. 

In  a  field  as  vast  and  varied  as  agriculture,  subjects  for 
radio  treatment  are  numerous.  They  include  field  crops,  embrac- 
ing such  related  matters  as  horticulture,  irrigation,  soil  con- 
servation, pest  control  and  plant  diseases,  livestock,  dairying, 
beekeeping,  poultry  management,  junior  activities,  field  days  and 
fairs,  tree  planting,  schools  of  agriculture  and  a  host  of  other 
features. 

All  are  grist  for  the  radio  writer's  mill.  Add  to  them  special 
features  to  mark  holidays  and  seasonal  observances,  and 
information  pieces  covering  subjects  such  as  farm  safety,  mental 
health,  legislative  developments,  and  the  scope  of  activity  is 
broadened  still  further.  A  generous  sprinkling  of  news  and 
announcements  rounds  out  this  popular  radio  program. 

A  program,  after  taping  in  the  branch's  sound-proofed  studio 
is  turned  over  to  the  recording  division  of  CKUA  for  processing. 
Copies  of  the  day's  program  are  prepared  for  each  of  the  six 
participating  stations.  CKUA  ships  out  the  releases  to  each  station 
for  simultaneous  presentation  so  that  listeners  in  any  part  of 
Alberta  will  receive  the  same  program  on  any  one  day. 

Emergency  spares  are  maintained  at  each  of  these  radio 
stations.  These  are  for  use  in  the  event  of  delay  in  the  receipt 
of  the  regular  program. 

This  branch  has  produced  and  broadcast  nearly  500  pro- 
grams. Not  all  of  the  Province  has  been  covered,  because  of 
the  limitations  of  the  existing  stations.  But  according  to  district 
agriculturists  in  areas  of  reception,  "Call  of  the  Land"  is  growing 
in  popularity. 

In  addition  to  the  radio  broadcasts,  the  Radio  and  Informa- 
tion Branch  distributes  information  through  the  well-known  "Farm 
Notes,"  and  "Science  and  the  Land,"  a  technical  information 
sheet  which  reports  the  results  of  experimental  work  for  the 
benefit  of  technicians  and  the  ultimate  advancement  of  agriculture. 
These  publications  are  prepared  by  E.  B.  Swindlehurst,  research 
editor,  who  was  for  several  years  connected  with  Farm  and 
Home  Radio  Forum,  and  by  Miss  Marilyn  Sears,  secretary -writer. 
Both  are  graduate  agriculturists.  • 


Typical  of  the  neatly  laid'Out  farmsteads  of  many  Alberta  Master  Farmer 
Families  is  the  home  of  Adam  Buyer,  of  Carbon,  one  of  this  year's  award 
winners.  Mr.  Buyer's  farm  lies  slightly  south-west  of  Carbon  in  the  prairie 
area  of  Central  Alberta,  a  region  of  good  soil,  fine  farms,  and  championship 

grain. 

miles  north-west  of  Clairmont  in  the  Peace  River  district,  hiked 
over  the  Edson  Trail  in  1913  to  file  on  a  homestead.  Following 
testing  water  wells,  freighting  supplies  over  the  Edson  Trail  with 
an  ox-team,  and  R.N.W.M.P.  and  army  service  during  the  Great 
War,  Mr.  Conrad  and  his  wife  settled  on  the  homestead  per- 
manently. 

His  farm  program  consists  of  cereal  crops.  Shorthorn  cattle, 
Yorkshire  hogs,  sheep,  chickens  and  a  few  turkeys,  geese  and 
ducks.  When  Mr.  Conrad  completes  partnership  arrangements 
with  his  sons.  Bob,  16,  and  Wallace,  28,  the  program  will  change 
to  emphasize  hog  and  cattle  production. 

The  Adam  Buyer  family  of  Carbon,  are  another  family  farm- 
ing team.  Mr.  Buyer  has  been  raising  grain  on  his  farm  since 
1930  but  since  his  sons,  Daunavan,  22,  and  Morley,  16,  are 
interested  in  livestock,  his  cattle  herd  is  being  built  up. 

Daunavan,  a  fourth-year  agricultural  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta,  and  his  younger  brother,  Morley,  have  won 
numerous  awards  for  4-H  Club  work  in  their  community. 

Like  the  Buyers,  William  Storch  has  two  sons  who  take 
part  in  the  farm  operations.  Rudolph  and  Albert  Storch  help 
their  dad  on  1,750  cultivated  acres  at  Garden  Plains,  25  miles 
north  of  Hanna.  Mr.  Storch  is  a  former  Arkansas  businessman  who 
bought  one  section  on  time  in  1921  and  by  good  farming  and 
dividing  his  time  between  grain  crops  and  commercial  cattle,  has 
done  well  in  an  area  not  noted  for  prosperous  farms. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansley  King  came  to  High  River  in  1926  with 
$127  in  cash  and  a  large  debt.  Today  he  feeds  200  head  of  cattle 
a  year  while  his  son,  Carman,  is  established  on  a  nearby  farm. 
The  King  farmstead  is  a  delightful  sight  in  summer  with  the 
grounds  bright  with  the  blooms  of  flowers  planted  by  Mrs.  King.  • 

$1,008,400  In  Municipal  Loans 
Made  During  October 

Eleven  Alberta  municipalities  received  15  loans  totalling 
$1,008,400  from  the  Alberta  Government  during  October.  The 
loans  were  made  under  the  Municipal  Capital  Expenditure  Loans 
Act. 

K.  J.  Hawkins,  Deputy  Provincial  Treasurer,  announced  that 
a  total  of  $48,894,247  had  been  loaned  for  265  projects  since 
the  Municipal  Capital  Expenditure  Loans  Fund  was  created  in 
April,  1953.  Amount  left  in  the  fund  as  of  Nov.  1,  1954,  was 
$11,105,753. 

Following  is  the  list  of  October  loans: 

Olds   $  65,000    Curling  rink 

Fort  Saskatchewan    10,400    sewer  system 

37,100    water  system 

Innisfail   9,000     Fire  equipment 

Lloydminster    175,000     Water  and  sewer 

Hythe    11,500     Fire  equipment 

Red  Deer   50,000  Paving 

77,000  Sidewalks 

Forest  Lawn   188,000    Water  system 

229,000    Sewer  system 
Barrhead    32,500    Water  system 

21,900    Sewer  system 

Big  Valley   15,000     Municipal  building 

Edson  60,000    Sidewalks  • 

Vulcan    27,000  Sidewalks 
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Farm  Youth  Offered  Extra  Income 
From  Beaver  Trapping  Activities 


Here's  a  chance  for  the  enterprising  farm 
youth  to  make  some  real  pocket  money 
next  spring. 

With  thousands  of  beaver  throughout  the 
Province  playing  hob  with  farm  drainage 
and  tree  stands,  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  is  hoping  that  a  good  number 
of  outdoor-type  'teen-agers  will  control  the 
situation.  The  idea  should  appeal  to  many 
an  Alberta  youth  willing  to  exert  a  little 
effort  and  become  a  good  rifle  marksman 
for  a  chance  of  making  upwards  of  $150. 

Beaver,  who  have  spread  in  large  num- 
bers throughout  the  farming  areas  of 
Alberta,  may  be  hunted  or  trapped  during 
a  season  from  March  1  to  May  15.  Any 
farmer  may  apply  for  a  special  beaver 
permit,  costing  $3,  which  permits  him  or 
his  family,  to  take  a  quota  of  beaver  pelts, 
each  worth  from  $4  to  $17,  depending  on 
size. 

A  farm  youth,  working  an  area  where 
there  are  beaver  colonies  which  have  been 
established  for  four  or  five  years  along  a 
creek  flowing  through  his  own  farm  and 
adjacent  lands  could  make  about  $150  from 
shooting  beaver  during  a  season.  Trapping 
would  be  less  renumerative  if  traps  had 
to  be  purchased. 

These  special  permits  are  issued  after  an 
Alberta  game  officer  has  confirmed  that 
there  are  enough  beaver  present  to  warrant 
trapping  or  shooting  of  the  surplus.  The 
permit  allows  a  stated  number  of  beaver 
to  be  taken,  usually  not  more  than  the 
estimated  annual  increase  of  the  beaver 
colonies'  population.  A  farmer  with  beaver 
on  his  land  but  neither  the  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  trap  them,  may  take  out  a  special 
permit  and  give  written  consent  to  an 
adjacent  neighbor  or  a  neighbor's  sons  who 
are  interested  in  taking  beaver  during  the 
season. 


The  Alberta  Game  Branch  has  allowed 
a  beaver  trapping  season  only  as  a  means 
of  controlling  the  growth  of  beaver  popula- 
tions. Beaver  were  protected  strictly  until 
an  increase  in  their  numbers  made  it  prac- 
tical to  permit  regulated  trapping  or  hunt- 
ing activities.  The  value  of  beaver  to  water 
conservation  makes  them  a  permanent  part 
of  Alberta's  game  conservation  program, 
particularly  those  colonies  which  have 
become  established  in  the  dry  areas  of 
south-eastern  Alberta. 

Efforts  to  encourage  more  wide- 
spread shooting  and  trapping  during 
the  beaver  season  hove  been  dis- 
appointing, mainly  because  many  of 
the  beaver  pelts  prepared  by  farmers 
were  badly  handled.  Farmers  and 
their  sons  who  wish  to  take  up  beaver 
trapping  next  spring,  should  write  the 
Game  Branch,  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  Edmonton,  for  a  free 
illustrated  booklet,  giving  detail  in- 
formation on  the  correct  procedure  for 
preparing  beaver  pelts. 

Beavers  taken  under  special  permits  may 
be  trapped  or  shot.  Alberta  was  the  first 
Canadian  province  to  permit  the  shooting 
of  beavers  and  the  experiment  was  success- 
ful. High-powered  rifles  must  be  used;  the 
prohibition  against  .22  rifles  assures  a  kill. 
Shooting  of  beaver  has  resulted  in  more 
large  pelts,  since  the  hunter  is  able  to  dis- 
criminate over  the  sights  of  a  gun,  while 


trapping  is  unselective.  The  Game  Branch 
encourages  holders  of  special  permits  to 
shoot  beaver  since  in  this  way  they  will 
be  sure  to  kill  off  the  older  (and  larger) 
beavers,  and  save  the  young  animals  to 
provide  breeding  stock. 

Farmers  shooting  beaver  on  special  per- 
mits may  sell  the  pelts  wherever  he  pleases, 
provided  a  game  officer  has  placed  a  seal 
on  the  pelt.  Export  permits  are  necessary 
to  sell  pelfs  outside  Alberta  but  these  are 
available  free  on  application  to  the  Game 
Branch. 

Free  special  permits  are  available  to 
anyone  wishing  to  destroy  beaver  who  are 
causing  damage  to  crops,  property  or  irri- 
gation projects.  This  permit  enables  the 
holder  to  destroy  the  troublesome  beaver 
within  the  time  period  of  the  permit.  All 
complaints  of  beaver  damage  are  investi- 
gated by  police  or  game  officers  before  a 
permit  is  granted.  In  cases  where  beaver 
cause  destruction  to  construction  projects 
they  are  removed  by  construction  com- 
panies, railway  crews  or  irrigation  officials 
who  can  show  proof  of  damage. 

Trappers  running  registered  trap-lines 
for  which  the  fee  is  $10,  may  also  trap 
beaver  during  the  March  1-May  15  season 
with  a  special  permit,  issued  free  after 
investigation  has  shown  that  there  are 
enough  beavers  present  on  the  trap-line  to 
allow  trapping  of  a  specified  number.  • 


Three  Edmonion  youths  have  been  making  money  and  enjoying  good  sport  killing  beaver  lor  farmers 
in  the  areas  near  the  city  who  have  taken  out  permits  to  trap  beaver  which  have  been  causing  damage' 
on  their  lands.  The  boys,  shown  above  receiving  advice  on  the  setting  of  traps  from  Edmonton  Game  ■■ 
Officer  James  Stewart  are  (left  to  right)  Charlie  Scott,  17,  Doug  Richards,  16,  and  Dennis  Howells,  18> 
The  youths  have  made  about  $80  so  for  this  fall  from  three  Saturday  beaver-hunting  trips.  Able  marks^''' 

men,  the  three  shoot  most  el  their  beaver.  ■  ? 
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New  Ducks  Unlimited  Project 
Completed  At  Hay  Lakes 

One  of  Canada's  greatest  breeding  areas  for  wild  geese 
will  have  no  further  difficulty  with  drought  as  the  result  of  a 
project  completed  this  autumn  by  the  Water  Stabilization 
Committee. 

A  dam  constructed  at  the  eastern  edge  of  Hay  Lakes,  in 
the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  Alberta,  is  expected  to  hold 
sufficient  supplies  of  water  in 
the  area  even  during  the  driest 
of  seasons.  ' ''"^ 

The  Hay  Lakes  are  an  un- 
usual formation,  fed  partially 
by  the  Mega,  Amber  and  Hay 
Rivers;  but  primarily  they  re- 
ceive their  waters  during  the 
spring  when  the  Chinchaga 
River  overflows  and  backs  up 
the  Hay  River.  The  excess  of 
water  spreads  out  onto  the 
broad  grassy  flat  and,  after  the 
flow  has  returned  to  normal, 
a  number  of  isolated  potholes 
are  left  behind.  These,  in  the 
main,  are  the  Hay  Lakes. 

The  problem,  which  often 
arose  when  there  was  very 
little  spring  runoff,  was  that 
the  potholes  were  not  always 
full.  A  hot  summer  might  result 
in  all  but  the  largest  lakes  being  completely  dry  by  autumn. 
Last  year,  for  example,  Zama  Lake,  about  five  miles  long,  was 
the  only  major  body  of  water  in  the  group. 

The  dam,  constructed  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mega 
and  Amber  Rivers,  is  expected  to  eliminate  this  problem.  The 
spring  backwater  will  surge  over  the  seven-foot  high  dam  with- 
out difficulty,  but  will  be  prevented  from  returning  to  the  Chin- 
chaga River  as  quickly  as  in  previous  year.  This  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  water  to  fill  the  low  areas  more  completely, 
leaving  about  70,000  acres  of  water  in  the  Hay  Lakes. 


The  dam  of  the  Hay  Lakes  project 


This  project  is  one  of  the  largest  undertakings  of  the  Water 
Stabilization  Committee  to  date.  Made  up  jointly  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Branch  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  the  Water  Resources  Branch  and  Ducks  Unlimted,  the 
committee  has  completed  several  similar  projects  in  the  north. 

The  Hay  Lakes  region  has  always  been  noted  as  one  of 
Canada's  most  prolific  goose  areas.  A  recent  census  estimated 
127  breeding  pairs  of  ducks  per  square  mile  in  the  district, 
compared  to  a  Provincial  average  of  19.87  per  square  mile. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  large  bird  population  is  the 
excellent  quality  of  grass  and  weeds  along  the  miles  of  shore- 
lines. Tens  of  thousands  of  geese 
have  been  seen  in  single  flights 
around  these  feeding  grounds. 
Another  important  factor  is  that 
Hay  Lakes  form  a  grassy  oasis 
in  the  wilderness  of  muskeg  and 
bushlands.  Their  location  is 
directly  on  the  migration  route 
midway  between  the  Peace 
River  district  and  the  Mackenzie 
River  basin.  These  qualities 
have  made  the  Hay  Lakes  one 
of  the  greatest  single  concen- 
tration points  for  ducks  and 
geese  in  the  north. 

The  new  dam  is  about  100 
feet  long  and  has  a  spillway 
about  50  feet  wide.  Constructed 
of  treated  logs  and  fieldstones, 
it  spans  the  Amber  River  at  a 
point  which  will  best  serve  the 
area. 

While  the  contractor,  Martin 
Overguard  of  Sundre,  took  his  own  crew  into  the  area,  local 
Indians  who  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  water  conservation 
scheme,  aided  in  the  work.  A  total  of  26  wagons  and  teams  were 
used  during  construction,  with  many  of  the  Indians  searching  on 
foot  for  suitable  stones  and  packing  them  to  wagons  in  gunny 
sacks.  With  the  assurance  of  a  constant  water  supply  in  lakes 
adjoining  their  reserves,  the  Indians  will  now  be  able  to  trap 
more  muskrats  .than  in  previous  years.  • 
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Rabies  Control  Program 
Centred  On  Northern  Districts 

Three  new  cases  of  rabies  during  October  has  raised  the 
provincial  total  to  49  for  the  year  1954,  as  the  fight  against  the 
disease  concentrates  on  the  Athabasca  and  Peace  River  districts. 

The  new  cases  were  confirmed  after  diagnosis  of  the  heads 
of  a  coyote,  cat  and  horse.  So  far  this  year,  rabies  has  been 
discovered  in  nine  dogs,  12  coyotes,  two  foxes,  11  cattle,  eight 
hogs,  four  sheep,  two  cats  and  one  horse.  In  all  cases  the  animals 
were  destroyed  or  died. 

While  the  incidence  of  rabies  in  Alberta  is  sharply  reduced 
from  that  of  1952,  the  first  year  of  the  disease,  the  fight  con- 
tinues unabated.  Federal  and  provincial  authorities,  working  in 
co-operation  through  the  Alberta  Central  Rabies  Control  Com- 
mittee, have  continued  their  program  of  trapping,  setting  out 
poisons,  vaccinating  dogs,  and  carrying  out  an  extensive  educa- 
tional program.  The  Alberta  Government  has  undertaken  the  sole 
responsibility  of  wildlife  control,  which  has  proven  to  be  the 
largest  of  its  type  ever  attempted  in  North  America. 

As  part  of  the  overall  program,  meetings  are  being  held 
during  November  at  Slave  Lake,  Kinuso,  Nampa,  Peace  River, 
Berwyn  and  Smoky  Lake  to  keep  the  public  informed  about 
the  prevalence  and  dangers  of  rabies.  At  these  meetings,  a 
veterinarian  discusses  rabies  in  livestock,  while  a  medical  doctor 
speaks  on  the  disease  among  humans.  The  main  points  empha- 
sized are  reporting  animal  bites  and  suspected  animals,  and 
the  need  to  kill  coyotes  whenever  possible. 

Within  the  last  year,  almost  half  of  the  diagnosed  cases  of 
rabies  were  from  the  Athabasca  district.  Municipal  authorities 
held  meetings  throughout  the  district,  training  farmers  in  the  use 
of  poisons.  As  a  result  more  than  50  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
the  district  have  become  active  in  coyote  control  work. 


Since  the  introduction  of  a  program  in  November,  1952, 
to  reduce  the  wildlife  population  in  Alberta's  forested  areas,  a 
total  of  118,484  animals  have  been  killed.  This  includes  54,140 
foxes,  45,304  coyotes,  9,856  lynx,  4,988  wolves,  3,440  bear,  664 
skunk,  68  cougar,  two  wolverine,  18  fishers,  and  four  badgers. 
In  addition,  between  60,000  and  80,000  coyotes  have  been 
destroyed  in  farming  areas  as  a  further  step  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  is  the  fact  that 
no  human  in  Alberta  has  yet  been  stricken  with  rabies.  While 
several  people  have  been  bitten  or  scratched  by  rabid  animals, 
or  have  skinned  dead  ones,  all  were  immediately  given  the 
Pasteur  treatment.  This  proved  effective  in  all  cases.  The  educa- 
tional program  also  has  been  so  successful  there  are  few  people 
in  the  province  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  danger  of  rabies. 

The  three  main  points  emphasized  by  the  Alberta  Central 
Rabies  Control  Committee  include: 

Report  immediately  to  a  medical  doctor  or  public  health 
nurse  any  bites  to  humans  or  contact  with  suspected  rabid 
animals. 

Report  suspected  cases  and  animal  bites  immediately  to  the 
nearest  R.C.M.P.,  veterinarian,  district  agriculturist,  medical 
officer  or  forest  ranger. 

Renew  efforts  to  kill  coyotes  whenever  possible.  Coyotes  have 
accounted  for  the  greatest  number  of  cases  in  Alberta  this  year.  • 


"Within  Oar  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  ol  the  Province  with  the  administtation 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  voried  services  of  the 
Government  will  be  effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known 
and  used.  Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Within  Our  Borders  should  be  notified  promptly  of 
any  change  in  address.  When  sending  notice  of  address 
change,  please  make  certain  that  both  old  and  new  addresses 
are  included. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "VHthin  Onz 
Borders."  Legislative  Buildings.  Edmonton. 
All  photos  ne  Alberta  Government  Photos  nidess  otherwise  designated. 


